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probably imitate the father or mother, later the policeman, cook,
storekeeper, or cowboy. From these roles, both realistic and
imaginative, emerges a generalized behavior pattern basic to
his personality, Mead says.
Sociologists and anthropologists stress the importance of en-
vironmental factors in personality development. WILLIAM I.
THOMAS and FLORIAN ZNANIECKI studied Polish peasant immi-
grants in the United States. They found great changes occur,
over a period of years, in personality, attitudes, and social organi-
zation because of the new environment. Thomas believes, as do
his fellow sociologists Ernest W. Burgess and Ellsworth Fans,
that the cultures in which people live and the cultural changes
they experience affect their personalities in major ways.
? MARGARET^MEAD, well-known American anthropologist,
found that adolescent girls in Samoa do not suffer the "storm
and stress" common among girls of our culture. Samoan cus-
toms permit early sexual experience. Adolescents have a specific
station in society, whereas in our culture a girl's rights and privi-
leges depend mostly on her parents5 notion of what is good and
proper. Some girls "date" freely at fourteen, others are shadowed
by chaperons until nearly twenty.
That Samoan adolescents pass through puberty free from con-
flict suggests that the so-called "typical33 adolescent difficulties
depend on social instead of biological factors.
Dr. Mead studied psychological differences between men and
women in three neighboring but culturally contrasting groups.
Local customs, she discovered, can modify "masculine" and
"feminine33 temperament a good deal. She says:
"The Arapesh ideal is the mild, responsive man married to
the mild, responsive woman; the Mundugumor ideal is the vio-
lent aggressive man married to the violent aggressive woman.
In the third tribe, the Tchambuli, we found a genuine reversal
of the sex-attitudes of our own culture, with the woman the